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SYMBOLIC FIGURE 
By Stacy Tolman 



AN APPRECIATION OF STACY TOLMAN 

At a time when the desire for immediate applause in the higher 
arts inspires audacious trickery and startling novelty — when the 
bubble reputation is often sought by meretricious bluff, and for the 
moment the charlatan may soar into the zenith of public acclaim — it 
is quite refreshing to discover, earnest, unruffled, and apart, an artist 
who disregards the whims of public fancy, who has laid foundations 
to support enduring reputation, whose work is to be measured by the 
long-established canons of legitimate art. 

Of this class one finds a type in Stacy Tolman, at present chief 
instructor in figure and portrait painting at the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

Born with a brush in his hand, so to speak, he has given his most 
vigorous years to the development of this single talent. Never 
toying or trifling, Mr. Tolman puts his whole heart and soul into his 
art- — makes it his religion as well as his daily bread. Had nature 
marked him for any other calling, he would have carried into it the 
same unflagging application, the same serious spirit; earnestness is 
his chief characteristic. He looks nature squarel}?^ in the eye and is 
faithful to her farthest detail. 

The need of self-support — for he has no Becky Sharp to show 
him how to 'Mive in splendor on nothing a day" — has obliged Mr. 
Tolman to seek employment largely as a teacher. Thus he has pro- 
duced comparatively few important canvases, though all his spare 
time is given to assiduous study. Indeed, I believe Mr. Tolman 
could not relax himself completely, even on the shortest recess from 
labor, but would take pencil and pad in hand to jot down passing 
scenes and figures. 

I have said that earnestness is his first characteristic. I may 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



have been wrong, for his modesty is fully equal to his seriousness. 
Self-advertisement is foreign to his make-up. 

At Concord, the home of French, the sculptor, of Simmons and 
Elwell, artists, of Alcott, Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne, word- 
painters, Stacy Tolman first drew the breath of life. His classmates 
and teachers could tell amusing anecdotes of his bantling efforts 




STACY TOLMAN IN HIS STUDIO 



while at school. Upon leaving the Concord High School the allure- 
ments of the Boston Art Museum proved irresistible. Here it was his 
fortune to become a member of perhaps the most brilliant class ever 
graduated from this institution. Here he worked shoulder to shoulder 
with Tarbell, Benson, Robert Reid, Frank Small, Stone, Abbott, 
Anderson, Haynes, Bicknell, Potter the sculptor, Miss May Hol- 
lowell, and the Misses Hines. Even amid this galaxy, I am told, he 
was one of the most promising students. This is borne out by the fact 
that he was chosen assistant to his instructor. Otto Grundemann, for 
whom he always had the deepest reverence. While at this school he 
received his first real commission, though he had made crayon portraits 
prior to this, including one of Miss Alcott and one of Emerson. This 
order was for a copy of the Stuart Washington to be reproduced by 
engraving. 
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His success at the museum naturally implied a supplementary 
course in Paris. On the way over he fell in with B. West Clinedinst, 
the illustrator. Community of interests and prospects drew the two 




SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 
By Stacy Tolman 



closely together. As a result they took lodgings together upon 
arrival in the Latin^ Quarter. Entering Julian's at a time when Bou- 
langer, Bouguereau, and Le Febvre were masters, by his conscientious 
study of French methods and technique he advanced rapidly in favor, 
until, at the end of a year, he was honored by the admission of a 
painting to the Salon. This painting depicts an old French garden 
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in which a peasant girl is leading a goat that browses dangerously 
close to a colony of bees. The work forcibly illustrates the influence 
of the French Academy, differing widely in treament and feeling 
from his later American pictures. 

After a summer at Brolles he returned to Paris to enter L'Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, having successfully passed the exacting examinations 




THE VILLAGE DOCTOR 
By Stacy Tolman 



for admission. M. Cabanel was elected as instructor. Two years 
having been spent abroad, Mr. Tolman returned to open a studio 
with E. C. Potter, the sculptor, at Concord. Later he shared a 
studio with W. H. W. Bicknell in Boston. A full-length portrait of 
his room-mate at work on an etching is perhaps his best known' pro- 
duction. For a long time it hung in the Boston Art Museum, where 
its vigorous treatment received the highest praise of the connoisseurs. 
It was sent to the World's Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

That artist is born under a lucky star who can keep the pot boiling 
at all merrily by the sale of his pictures. Many of the leading 
American artists have never known the pinch of self-support. Among 
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those who have, it was soon learned that a settled salary was more 
satisfactory than dependence on the chance of sales. Thus, after a 
few years in the studio, Mr. Tolman sought employment with Ford & 
Brooks, where his idealism found full sway. In the smoking-room of 




THE INTERLUDE 
By Stacy Tolman 



the Adams House in Boston are glass mosaic panels by his hand, 
representing a nude male figure brandishing two flambeaux, which 
are puffed into flame by the four winds impersonated in the children 
of iEolus. This same subject has been treated in a different manner 
as a mural decoration for a Buffalo residence. 

But, as was stated, Mr. Tolman has earned his reputation by 
portrait painting. Although he paints with a brilliant palette, he is a 
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naturalist rather than an impressionist. His portraits have all the 
vigor of the modern American school. The portrait of Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, herewith reproduced, is a good type of Mr. Tolman's 
work. Critics have spoken of it in the highest praise. 

A position as instructor was opened to him at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, which he 
accepted, serving as 
assistant to C. L. 
Adams. When the 
costly new building 
was given by Jesse 
Metcalf for the 
Rhode Island 
School of Design, 
he was chosen as 
chief instructor in 
face and figure 
painting, which 
position he still re- 
tains. 

Having little 
time during the 
winter to work on 
his own account, he 
improves every mo- 
ment of the sum- 
mer recess. Last 
season he revisited 
old scenes in Eu- 
rope. Other years 
he has gone into the 
country — Vermont, 
Maine, Nantucket, 
and Cape Cod. 
From each of these 
places he has 
brought home canvases in which the home life of the New England 
yeomen is depicted. Mr. Tolman is a Yankee to the core, and loves 
the common people he paints so often. In this genre painting he is at 
his best. Hanging in his studio is a picture of a domestic scene that 
once came under his eye. A little girl whose foot has been injured is 
having it dressed by the village doctor, while the aged grandparents 
anxiously watch the proceedings. The spirit of the occasion has been 
accurately portrayed by a sympathetic hand. This painting was 
awarded a popular prize in 1895. The last summer Mr. Tolman, with 
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a colleague, Mr. Pond, conducted a summer school at Rumford, and 
made many studies for later development. At noontide one might 
often have found him seated under a white umbrella by the rivulet, 
making careful sketches of the boys bathing. It seems it has long 
been a fancy of his to re{;roduce the joy of the old swimming-hole. 

And so Stacy Tolman is working out his lot as a painter, a genius 
of hard work; as a teacher, popular with his pupils, perhaps because 
he is so considerate of the beginner's sensitiveness and conceit; as a 
man, reticent, unassertive, not without mannerisms, neither dreamer 
nor schemer, but always the artist. Ralph Davol. 
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FINE ARTS VERSUS ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

One of the most conspicuous developments of recent years is the 
prominence attained by the arts and crafts, and — may one not say? — 
the relative subordination of the so-called fine arts. Is the artisan 
usurping the place of the artist? 

This is a question to which certain facts would seem to give 
a positive answer. Comparatively few painters and sculptors to-day 
find their art a sufficient means of livelihood. Even men who have 
won for themselves a high reputation are painters and sculptors 
by avocation rather than by vocation. The demand for painting and 
sculpture is too limited, and consequently the source of revenue 
it offers is too precarious, to permit more than a chosen few artists 
to live by their profession. 

A large percentage of the names in exhibition catalogues to-day 
are of men who regularly depend for the ways and means of life 



